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A DEFENCE OF CRITICISM 



THE only kind of critic taken serious- 
ly is the art critic; and he is taken 
seriously as an expert, that is to 
say, as one who will tell us not what he has 
found in a work of art, but who produced 
it. His very judgment is valued not on a 
matter of art at all, but on a matter of 
business. No one wants to know whether 
a certain picture is good or bad. The 
question is- — ^Was it painted by Romney? 
It might well have been and yet be a very 
bad picture; but that is not the point. Ex- 
perts are called to say that it is by Rom- 
ney; and they are proved to be Wrong. 
Thereupon Sir Thomas Jackson writes 
and says that if people learned to think 
for themselves the profession of art critic 
would be at an end. The art critic, for 
him, is one who tells people what to think. 
And then he proceeds — 

It is only for the public he writes; he is of no use 
to artists. I doubt whether any man in any branch 
of art could be found who would honestly say he 
had ever learned anything from the art critic, who, 
after all, is only an amateur. The criticism we 
value, and that which really helps, is that of our 
brother artists, often sharp and unsparing, but al- 
ways salutary and useful. And if useless to the art- 
ist, art criticism is harmful to the pubhc, who take 
then: opinion from it at second hand. Were all art 
criticism made penal for ten years lovers of art 
would learn to think for themselves, and a truer 
appreciation of art than the commercial one would 
result, with the greatest benefit both to art and to 
artists. It is the artist and not the professional 
critic who should be the real instructor of the pub- 
lic taste. 

Here there seems to be an inconsistency; 
for if we are to think for ourselves we do 
not need to be instructed by artists any 



more than by critics. But Sir Thomas 
Jackson may mean that the artist is to 
instruct the pubhc only through his works. 
Still, the question remains. How is the art- 
ist to be recognized? There is a riddle — 
When is an artist not an artist? and the 
answer is — Nine times out of ten. Cer- 
tainly the opinions of artists about each 
other will not bring security to the public 
mind; and does Sir Thomas really believe 
that artists always value the criticism of 
brother artists? Does an Academician 
value the criticism of a Vorticist, or vice 
versa? The Academician, of course, would 
say that the Vorticist was not an artist — 
and vice versa. The artist values the opin- 
ion of the artist who agrees with him; and 
at present there is less agreement among 
artists than among critics. They condemn 
each other more than the critics condemn 
them. 

But these are minor points. What we 
are concerned with is Sir Thomas Jack- 
son's notion of the function of criticism. 
For him, as for most of us, the critic is one 
who tells people what to think; and the 
value of his criticism depends upon his 
reputation; we should pay no heed to art 
critics, because they are not artists. But 
the critic, whether of art or of anything 
else, is a writer; and he is to be judged not 
by his reputation either as artist or as 
critic, but by what he writes. Sir Thomas 
thinks that he is condemning the critic 
when he says that he writes only for the 
public. He might as well think that he 
condemned the artist if he said that he 
worked only for the public. Of course the 
critic writes for the public, as the painter 
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paints for the public; and he writes as one 
of the public, not as an artist. Further, if 
he is a critic he does not write to tell the 
public what to think any more than he 
writes to tell the painter how to paint. 
Just as the painter in his pictures expresses 
a general interest in the visible world, so 
the critic in his criticism expresses a gen- 
eral interest in art; and his justification, 
like that of the painter, consists in his 
power of expressing this interest. If he 
cannot express it well, it is useless to talk 
about his reputation either as artist or 
critic;. one might as well excuse a bad 
picture of a garden by saying that the 
painter of it was a good gardener and 
therefore a good judge of gardens. 

It is a misfortune that the word critic 
should be derived from a Greek word 
meaning judge. A critic certainly .does 
arrive at judgments; but the value of his 
criticism, if it has any, consists not in the 
judgment, but in the process by which it 
is arrived at. This fact is seldom under- 
stood either by the public or by artists. 
The artist cares only about the judgment 
and complains that a mere amateur has 
no right to judge him. He would rather 
be judged by himself; and, being himself 
an artist, he must be a better judge. But 
the question to be asked about the critic 
is not whether he is an amateur as an art- 
ist, but whether he is an amateur as a 
critic; and that can be decided only by 
his criticism. The greatest artist might 
prove that he was an amateur in criticism 
by his criticism; and he Could not disprove 
it by appealing to his art. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, for instance, thinks like an 
amateur in some of his discourses; and it 
is amateur thinking to defend him by say- 
ing that he does not paint like one. 

Certainly much of our criticism con- 
sists of mere judgments, and is therefore 
worthless as criticism. But much of our 
art consists also of mere judgments; it 



tells us nothing except that the artist ad- 
mires this or that, or believes that the 
public admires it; and it also is worthless 
as art. But no critic therefore writes to 
the papers to say that, if only the public 
would learn to think for themselves, the 
profession of artist would be at an end. 
We know that the business of an artist is 
not to tell the pubhc what to think about 
the visible world or anything else, but to 
express his own interest in the visible 
world or whatever may be the subject- 
matter of his art. We do not condemn art 
because of its failures. Those who know 
anything at all about the nature of art 
know that it has value because it expresses 
the common interests of mankind better 
than most men can express them; and for 
this reason it has value for mankind and 
not merely for artists. For this reason, 
also, criticism has value for mankind and 
not merely for artists or for critics. But 
the value of it does not lie in the judgment 
of the critic any more than the value of 
art lies in the judgment, taste, preference 
of the artist. The value in both cases lies 
in power of expression; and by that art 
and criticism are to be judged. 

Needless to say, then, criticism is not 
to be judged by the help it gives to artists. 
One might as well suppose that philosophy 
was to be judged by the help it gives to 
the Deity. The philosopher does not tell 
the Deity how He ought to have made the 
universe; nor do we read philosophy for 
the sake of the judgments at which philos- 
ophers arrive. We do not want to know 
Kant's opinion because he is Kant; what 
interests us is the process by which he 
arrives at that opinion, and it is the pro- 
cess which convinces us that his opinion 
is right, if we are convinced. So it is, or 
should be, with criticism. It ought to pro- 
voke thought rather than to suppress it; 
and if it does not provoke thought it is 
worthless. 
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But in the best criticism judgment is 
rather implied than expressed. For the 
proper subject-matter of criticism is the 
experience of works of art. The best critic 
is he who has experienced a work of art 
so intensely that his criticism is the spon- 
taneous expression of his experience. He 
tells us what has happened to him, as the 
artist tells us what has happened to him; 
and we, as we read, do not judge either the 
criticism or the art criticized, but share 
the experience. The value of art lies in 
the fact that it communicates the ex- 
perience and the experiencing power of 
one man to many. When we hear a sym- 
phony of Beethoven, we are for the mo- 
ment Beethoven; and we ourselves are 
enriched forever by the fact that we have 
for the moment been Beethoven. So the 
value of the best criticism lies in the fact 
that it communicates the experience and 
the experiencing power of the critic to 
his readers and so enriches their experienc- 
ing power. If he is futile, so is the artist. 
If we cannot read him without danger to 
our own independence of thought, neither 
can we look at a picture without danger 
to our own independence of vision. But 
beheve in the fellowship of mankind, be- 
lieve that one mind can pour into another 
and enrich it with its own treasures, and 
you will know that neither art nor criti- 
cism is futile. They stand or fall together, 
and the artist who condemns the critic 
condemns himself also. 

There remains the contention, half im- 
plied by Sir Thomas Jackson, that the 
critic's experience of art is of no value be- 
cause he is not an artist. Now if it is of 
no value to himself because he is not an 
artist, then art is of no value to anyone 
except the artist and the artist who prac- 
tices the same kind of art; music is of value 
only to musicians, and painting to paint- 
ers. It cannot be that mere technical 
traming gives a man the mysterious power 



of experiencing works of art; for, as we all 
know, it does not make an artist. No art- 
ist will admit that anyone through tech- 
nical training can become a member of the 
sacred brotherhood of those who under- 
stand the mystery of art. Therefore they 
had all better admit that there is no mys- 
tery about it, or, rather, a mystery for us 
all. Either art is of value to us all, and our 
own experience of it is of value to us; or 
art has no value whatever to anyone, but 
is the meaningless activity of a few odd- 
ities who would be better employed in 
agriculture. 

But if our own experience of art is of 
value to us, then it is possible for us to 
communicate that experience to others so 
that it may be of value to them; as it is 
possible for the painter to communicate 
to others his experience of the visible 
world. If he denies this, once again he 
denies himself. He shuts himself within 
the prison of his own arrogance, from 
which he can escape only by a want of 
logic. But, further, if our experience of 
art is of value to ourselves, and if it is 
possible for lis to communicate that ex- 
perience to others, it is also possible for 
us to arrive at conclusions about that ex- 
perience which may be of value both to 
ourselves and to others. Hence scientific 
or philosophic criticism, which is based 
not, as some artists seem to think, upon a 
fraudulent pretence of the critic that he 
himself is an artist, but upon that experi- 
ence of art which is, or may be, common 
to all men. The philosophic critic writes 
not as one who knows how to produce 
that which he criticizes better than he 
who has produced it, but as one who has 
experienced art; and his own experience 
is really the subject-matter of his criti- 
cism. If he is a philosophic critic, he will 
know that his experience is itself necessa- 
rily imperfect. As some one has said — 
"We do not judge works of art; they judge 
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us;" and the critic is to be judged by the 
manner in which he has experienced art, 
as the painter is to be judged by the man- 
ner in which he has experienced the visible 
world. All the imperfections of his ex- 
perience will be betrayed in his criticism; 
where he is insensitive, there he will fail, 
both as artist and as philosopher; and of 
this fact he must be constantly aware. So 
if he gives himself the airs of a judge, if he 
relies on his own reputation to make or 



mar the reputation of a work of art, he 
ceases to be a critic and deserves all that 
artists in their haste have said about him. 
Still, it is a pity that artists in their haste 
should say these things; for when they do 
so they, too, become critics of the wrong 
sort, critics insensitive to criticism. They 
may think that they are upholding the 
cause of art; but they are upholding the 
cause of stupidity, that common enemy 
of art and of criticism. 



SOME ROYAL APPARITIONS 

By Reginald B. Span 



THERE are few royal families in Eu- 
rope which have not at one time 
or another been visited by super- 
natural beings or experienced weird occur- 
rences. Just as, it is alleged, the banshee 
is attached to certain ancient families in 
Ireland, so are apparitions attached to 
some of the Royal Houses of Europe. 

One of the most notable of these is the 
White Lady of the HohenzoIIerns, who has 
appeared before the death of members of 
that family for several centuries. It is 
stated that quite lately this spectre has 
been seen again — ^portending disaster to 
the present family. The White Lady dates 
back to the fifteenth century, and is said 
to be the ghost of Lady Bertha von Rosen- 
berg, who was born in Bohemia in the year 
1425. Her father was Ulrich von Rosen- 
berg, a Governor of Bohemia and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Roman Catholic 
troops against the Hussites ; and her mother 
was Catharine of Wurtemberg. Lady Ber- 
tha died at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, after an unhappy life. Her portrait 
is to be seen in several of the old Bohemian 
castles, and she is represented as wearing 
a white dress with a white veil, and it is 
in this costume that the spectre appears. 



Those who have seen the White Lady have 
stated that there was nothing terrifying 
about the apparition, which had a sad, 
gentle face and calm, stately mien. She 
appears before the doomed members of 
her family for the purpose of warning them 
to reflect and repent before their passing 
into the next world. Her first appearance 
occurred some hundreds of years ago at 
the Castle of Neuhaus in Bohemia, a castle 
which she herself had built during the 
first years of her widowhood. The appari- 
tion was then frequently seen looking out 
of the window of an empty turret-room. 
Although she has been seen so often, only 
twice has she been known to speak. In 
December, 1728, she appeared in the pal- 
ace at Berhn, and acclaimed in a loud, 
clear voice, 'Veni, judica vivos et mortuos! 
Judicium mihi adhuc superest;' which, 
being interpreted, is, 'Come, judge ye the 
quick and the dead! I wait for judgment.' 
On another occasion she appeared in the 
Castle of Neuhaus, and spoke to a certain 
princess. This lady was in her bedroom 
trying on a dress before a mirror, and turned 
to her maid asking what the time was, 
when suddenly the White Lady appeared 
from behind a screen and said, 'Zehn uhr 



